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Port  William  Welfare  League.  This  is  a  picture  taken  at  a  corn-husking  on  the  farm 
of  Wm.  Bence.  Mr.  Bence  was  sick  at  the  time.  This  League  was  organized  thru  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Buckley,  the  local  minister.  It  has  brought  the  men  into  closer 
fraternal  relationship  and  serves  as  a  medium  thru  which  they  could  be  led  to  do  certain 
things  that  they  have  been  slow  to  take  up. 


The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  last  decade,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  lack  of  social  lito  in  many  rural  coinnuinities.  Sometimes  a  man 
has  given  up  farming,  not  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  till  the  soil 
and  raise  crops,  but  because  some  members  of  his  family  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  social  life  and  opportunities  in  the  neighborhood.  Very 
often  young  men  and  young  women  leave  the  farm,  saying  they  want 
to  get  into  a  place  where  there  are  greater  social  opportunities. 

A  recent  writer  says,  "When  a  district  ceases  to  be  a  mere  collection 
of  householders  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  community  with  common 
interests  and  common  aspirations,  it  becomes  alive,  and  the  'monotony' 
of  country  life  becomes  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  need  the  stim- 
ulation of  our  kind  for  our  own  better  development." 

We  believe  that  a  farmers'  club  will  help  to  develop  people.  What- 
ever is  an  important  subject  for  the  community  may  be  taken  up  and 
studied  by  such  an  organization.  We  do  not  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  club  of  one  particular  type  in  every  community,  for  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  type  of  organization  should  be  changed  to  suit  the  local  needs. 

In  localities  where  the  farmers'  club  movement  has  been  well 
established,  the  people  are  greatly  pleased  and  its  value  to  the  rural 
community  is  very  much  appreciated.  Thru  the  club  meetings,  the 
people  become  acquainted  and  begin  to  realize  that  their  interests  are 
mutual.  These  meetings  also  tend  to  develop  community  spirit  and 
afford  a  strong  tie  to  keep  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  bulletin  contains  suggestions  that  may  be  useful  where  clubs 
are  being  organized.  Some  of  the  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  others  to  the  Camp-fire  Girls,  and  others  to  the  various 
church  societies,  the  Grange,  the  Gleaners,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and 
other  farmers'  organizations  and  clubs.  Literary  societies  in  schools 
and  women's  clubs  may  get  assistance  from  the  plans  proposed  herein. 

NEED  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  EFFORT 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  communities,  when  sociability  and 
progress  are  considered,  yet  no  community'  in  Ohio  has  reached  the 
place  where  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  further  progress.  Country 
people  need  to  meet  and  become  better  acquainted.  When  they  become 
acquainted,  they  will  then  act  concertedly  for  their  own  betterment. 
Several  reasons  may  be  given  to  prove  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  a  community  to  develop  organized  effort. 


1.  We  want  to  keep  an  honest,  enterprising,  educated,  sober,  in- 
dustrious class  of  people  on  our  farms.  Therefore,  those  who  live 
there  must  be  satisfied  with  their  community  life.  If  they  are  not,  they 
will  leave  the  farms  and  we  will  have  a  class  of  rural  people  who  are 
not  "average"  American  citizens. 

2.  In  order  to  get  people  to  know  each  other  better,  they  must 
come  "within  speaking  distance  of  each  other."  •  A  farmers'  club  brings 
the  people  together  and  helps  them  to  realize  that  their  interests  are 
mutual.  This  knowledge  inspires  confidence  and  a  desire  to  work  to- 
gether. A  farmers'  club  in  another  state  has  adopted  this  motto:  "Join 
the  farmers'  club,  get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor,  you  might  like 
him." 

3.  An  organized  neighborhood  develops  community  spirit  and 
causes  people  to  feel  more  closely  bound  to  it.  Dissatisfaction  comes 
to  every  person  at  times  and  the  ties  of  neighborhood  often  prevent  the 
farmer  and  his  family  from  selling  out  and  leaving  the  country.  If 
many  families  of  the  best  people  leave  the  community,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  decline  in  agricultural  production  and  the  buildings  and  equipment 
will  degenerate. 

4.  A  community  in  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  working 
together  will  be  better  able  to  deal  with  any  questions  of  a  govern- 
mental nature  that  may  come  up:  e.  g.,  it  is  proposed  to  improve  a  road 
in  one  part  of  the  county,  but  the  people  living  in  another  part  of  the 
county  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  the  improvement  should  be  made. 
The  county  commissioners  may  postpone  doing  any  work  until  the 
people  agree.  If  the  people  are  acquainted  with  each  other  and  have 
been  meeting  frequently,  they  will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
when  they  make  their  request  it  will  be  granted. 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  FORMATION  OF  CLUBS 

1.  Do  not  form  a  club  if  there  is  an  organization  in  the  community 
that  can  do  the  necessary  work.  It  will  be  far  better  to  get  the  exist- 
ing organization  to  take  up  the  work.  Sometimes  a  little  effort  will 
result  in  getting  the  desired  movement  started.  Suppose  a  Grange  is 
not  very  active  and  there  is  need  for  an  active  club  in  the  community. 
It  may  often  happen  that  the  officers  of  the  Grange  will  be  ready  to  take 
up  some  proposed  line  of  endeavor  if  the  matter  is  clearly  presented  to 
them.  If  it  succeeds,  other  plans  will  be  easily  made,  because  success 
in  one  thing  leads  to  further  plans. 

2.  It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  organize  a  club  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.     Sometimes  a  community  is  prompted  to  start  an  organ- 
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ization  because  a  neighboring  connnunity  bas  succeeded  witb  an  organ- 
ization. Study  the  situation  carefully,  talk  with  the  leading  people  in 
the  area  that  will  be  concerned,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  a  place  and  a 
need  for  it.  then  proceed  \\  ilh  the  organization. 

3.  Make  provision  ui  the  constitution  so  that  all  classes  may  be 
reached.  The  charge  is  sometimes  brought  against  a  group  that  it  is  a 
"rich  man's  club."  There  will  be  laborers  and  renters  in  the  community 
and  they  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  They  should  be  wel- 
comed, and  when  officers  are  elected  and  committees  chosen,  they 
should  be  given  representation.  A  community  club  is  an  agency  for 
promoting  human  welfare,  and  therefore  all  people  must  be  considered. 


Grange  at  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  This  Grange  was  organized  November,  1873.  Now 
has  292  members.  Meets  every  Saturday  night  and  has  failed  to  have  a  meeting  only  three 
times  in  four  years.  The  Grange  owns  the  building  in  which  are  located  the  meeting  hall, 
banquet  hall,  kitchen  and  children's  room. 


4.  A  club  will  not  succeed  unless  it  has  something  to  do.  People 
soon  tire  of  an  organization  that  exists  merely  so  that  a  few  persons 
may  hold  offices  and  have  opportunities  in  meetings  to  air  their  views 
on  various  questions.  Therefore,  an  organization  should  be  "under- 
taken for  some  specific  purpose"  which  can  better  be  accomplished  thru 
concerted  action  than  thru  individual  action. 

5.  The  organization  should  be  as  simple  in  form  as  possible.  The 
object  of  the  organization  should  be  kept  in  the  foreground  and  the 
organization  itself  should  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

Few  communities  lack  ability  to  bring  organizations  into  existence. 
Many  of  them  have  abundant  records  of  dead  organizations.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  their  death,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Lack  of  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  service  thru  organization. 

2.  Selfish  ambition  of  leaders  or  little  groups  who  hope  to  profit 
personally  thru  activity  in  the  organization. 

3.  Lack  of  social  spirit  in  the  community. 

4.  Inefl^ciency  in  keeping  accounts  and  records. 

5.  Suspicion. 

6.  Poorly    prepared    programs;  too  much  talking  by  a  few;  too 
much  time  given  to  business  discussion. 

7.  Attempting  too  many  things  at  one  time. 

Some  of  these  causes  of  failure  will  be  less  likely  to  destroy  an  or- 
ganization after  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  social  spirit  tends  to  become  stronger  as  the  organization  continues 
in  the  community.  Efficiency  in  service  becomes  greater  with  experi- 
ence. The  vision  of  possibilities  of  organization  comes  with  study  of 
local  problems  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  what  other  organizations 
are  doing. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  FOR  A  RURAL  COMMUNITY  CLUB 


Constitution 

Article  I— Name 
The  name  of  this  Club  shall  be  the  Community  Welfare  Club  of. 


Article  II — Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  shall  be  to  arrange  social  and  educational  meetings; 
to  study  ways  and  means  for  the  promotion  of  community  welfare;  and  to  provide 
facilities  for  community  action  in  effecting  social  and  economic  improvement. 

Article  III — Membership 

Any  person  in  the  community  is  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  this  Club  upon 
giving  his  or  her  name  to  any  member  of  the  executive  committee.  When  approved 
for  membership  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  said  person  shall  be 
declared  a  member. 

Article  IV— Officers 

There  shall  be  the  following  officers:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer. 

Article  V — Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  President.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  club,  and  also  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  o 
the  club. 
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Section  2.  Vice-President.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  vice-president  to  preside 
at  the  meetings   of  the  club  in  the  absence  or  at  the  request  of  the  president. 

Section  3.  Secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club;  to  keep  a  list  of  the  active  members;  to  receive 
names  of  new  members;  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  the  club;  and  to  fulfill 
such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  this  oHice. 

Section  4.  Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  and 
disburse  the  money  of  the  club;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  money  received,  spent,  and 
on  hand;  and  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  treasury  at  the  annual  meeting,  or 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Article  W— Committees 

There  shall  be  three  standing  committees  of  the  club,  namely:  The  Executive 
Committee,  the  Program  Committee,  and  the  Social  Improvement  Committee. 
Special  Committees  may  be  appointed  at  any  meeting. 

Article  VII — Duties  of  Committees 

Section  1.  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  elected  officers  of  the  club.  This  committee  shall  confer  upon  questions  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  the  club,  and  shall  consider  and  recommend  matters  of 
importance  to  the  club. 

Section  2.  Program  Committee.  The  Program  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  members  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  club  may  direct.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  arrange  programs  for  all  meetings  of  the  club,  to  secure 
speakers,  and  to  get  the  local  newspapers  to  publish  programs  and  accounts  of 
meetings. 

Section  3.  Social  Improvement  Committee.  The  Social  Improvement  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  five  members  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  club  may  direct. 
This  committee  shall  have  supervision  of  projects  pertaining  to  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  It  shall  cooperate  with  the  Program  Committee  in 
arranging  for  picnics,  field  days  and  similar  meetings. 

Article  VWl— Meetings 
The  club  shall  hold  regular  meetings  in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  may  direct. 

Article  IX — Quorum 

One-third  of  the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Article  X — Amendments 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  club  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  laid  before 
the  club  at  the  regular  meeting  next  preceding. 

By-Laws 

1.  The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be ,  payable  quarterly. 

2.  An  annual  business  meeting  shall  be  held 

3.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held 

4.  The  officers  of  the  club  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  their  term  of  office  shall  begin  immediately  at  the  close  of  said  meeting. 
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5.  Speeches  from  the  floor  are  limited  to minutes  and  the 

time  may  be  extended  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

6.  No  speaker  may  have  the  floor  a  second  time  unless  all  others  who  wish 
to  speak  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

7.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  club,  provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
club  at  the  regular  meeting  next  preceding. 

8.  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  (or  some  similar  book)  shall  be  the  authority  for 
settling  disputed  points  not  covered  by  this  constitution  and  these  by-laws. 

Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  in  all  regular  meetings  of  the  club  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Social  half  hour. 

2.  Call  to  order. 

3.  Song. 

4.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

5.  Report  of  special  committees. 

6.  Report  of  standing  committees. 

7.  Treasurer's  report. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

10.  Special  program. 

11.  Adjournment. 

Suggestions  Concerning  the  Officers  and  Meetings 

1.  The  officers  must  do  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  parliamentary  law. 

2.  The  president  should  be  a  leader  in  the  community.  He  should  have  tact 
and  be  able  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  work  the  club  is  doing. 

3.  The  secretary  should  keep  neat  and  accurate  minutes  of  all  meetings. 

4.  The  treasurer's  accounts  should  be  carefully  examined  by  an  auditing 
committee,  annually. 

5.  The  committee  that  arranges  the  programs  should  make  all  arrangements 
far  enough  in  advance  of  the  meeting  to  give  adequate  time  for  preparation  to  those 
who  will  have  a  place  on  the  program. 

6.  Try  to  start  the  meetings  on  time  and  make  them  snappy  and  interesting. 

NATIONAL    RURAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Wherever  conditions  will  at  all  permit,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
affiliate  with  some  standard  national  rural  organization.  Such  affilia- 
tion increases  the  social  efficiency  of  the  club  in  state  and  national 
matters  and  brings  contact  with  the  larger  organization  movement, 
which  stimulates  local  activity. 

Several  rural  organizations  are  found  in  Ohio.  The  one  having  the 
largest  membership  is  the  Grange.  The  Farmers'  Union,  The  Farmers' 
Equity  Union,  The  Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners,  and  others  have  been 
established  in  the  state.     Information    concerning   any   one   of  these 
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orpanizations  may  be  obtained  by  comnuinicatin.u;  with  some  one  who  is 
a  member  of  the  organization,  or  by  correspondence  with  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

LOCAL    RURAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  various  types  of  local  organizations  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Many  of  them  aid  very  greatly  in  promoting  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance and    greater  sociability.     They  afford  relief  from  the  monotony 


Muskingum  Farmers'  Club,  Washington  County,  Ohio.  Organized  1874,  and  has  had  a 
continuous  history  ever  since  its  organization.  Only  a  few  men  appear  in  this  picture  because 
at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  the  men  were  busy  harvesting  the  tomato  crop. 


which  is  too  often  found  in  rural  communities.  They  also  bring  about 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  community  which  are  often  very  de- 
sirable. 

Among  local  clubs,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  Small  Family  Club. 

It  consists  usually  of  twelve  to  eighteen  families.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  homes  of  members.  Such  clubs  are  so  limited 
in  number  of  members  that  they  do  not  reach  the  most  of  the 
people  in  a  neighborhood. 

2.  Farm  Women's  Club. 

These  clubs  are  a  great  help  to  women  on  the  farm.  They 
can  discuss  topics  in  which  women  are  particularly  interested  and 
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often  undertake  and  carry  to  completion  much  needed  reforms  in 

the  community. 

3.     Farmers'  Club. 

All  farmers  living  in  the  community  and  their  sons  more  than 
sixteen  years  old  may  be  members  of  such  a  club.  At  the  club 
meetings,  questions  pertaining  to  farm  management,  growing  crops, 
raising  stock,  and  other  questions  in  which  farmers  are  interested 
may  be  discussed. 
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A  Canning  Demonstration  Before  the  Ohio  Farm  Women's  Club  No.  70,  Fairfield  Township, 

Columbiana  County. 


4.  Community  Club. 

Membership  in  such  a  club  includes  all  the  families  in  the  com- 
munity and  all  the  members  of  each  family.  One  advantage  of 
such  a  club  is  that  a  family  is  not  separated,  but  father,  mother  and 
children  may  participate  in  the  meetings. 

5.  Farmers'  Institute  Club. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  is  an  organized  body  with  officers. 
Where  no  organization  exists,  it  may  be  advisable  to  form  the 
Farmers'  Institute  Association  into  a  permanent  group  for  the  pur- 
poses suggested  in  the  above  constitution.     Why  not  have  monthly 


meetings  of  the  people  who   ordinarily    attend    the  Institute  and 
others  who  may  be  interested? 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Cll'h. 

These  clubs  are  organized  under  the  supervision  of  W.  H.  Palm- 
er, State  Leader  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Extension  Service, 
College  of  Agriculture,  The  Ohio  State  University.  The  names  of 
the  clubs  will  show  the  objects  for  which  they  are  organized.  The 
following  clubs  were  organized  last  year:  Pig  Growing,  Poultry, 
Dairy  Cow  Record,  Home  Making,  Potato,  Corn,  Tomato,  and 
Clothing.     Competent  instructors  are  sent  into  the  various  counties 
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Muskingum  County  Boys'   Club  Judging  Beef  Cattle 

to  coach  the  boys  and  girls  along  the  line  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. The  County  Fair  Association  often  offers  prizes  and  special 
inducements.  Bankers,  business  firms,  and  individuals  frequently 
offer  prizes.  County  and  district  superintendents  of  schools  usually 
aid  in  organizing  the  boys  and  girls.  Printed  instructions  for  the 
organization  of  any  kind  of  club  will  be  sent  to  those  asking  for 
them. 

DEFINITE    COMMUNITY    PROJECTS 

Much  community  welfare  work  is  ineffective  because  it  is  made  up 
of  the  expression  of  ideals  and  theories.  If  a  community  organization 
is  to  be  a  success,  there  must  be  well-understood  things  to  talk  about 
and  things  to  do.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  what  may  be  done 
are  not  theoretical,  but  are  a  summary  of  successful  accomplishment: 

1.  Education. — The  federal  and  state  governments  have  given 
liberal  support  to  extension  work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  money  that  is  provided  is  largely 
expended  in  farmers'  institutes,  extension  schools,  and  various  kinds  of 
club  and  demonstration  work  for  the  rural  communities. 

The  services  of  the  Extension  Department  are  available  at  state 
expense  to  any  rural  community  as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  permit.  A  local  club  can  correspond  with  the  Director  of 
Extension  Service  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  arranging 
for  an  extension  school,  securing  speakers  for  public  meetings,  or  ar- 
ranging for  demonstration  work. 


Courtesy  of  The  Ohio  Farmer. 

Plain   Center   Housekeepers'    Club,  Stark  County. 


In  addition  to  providing  educational  features  of  the  club  meetings, 
the  club  may  do  some  of  the  following  things: 

( a )  Cooperate  with  the  school  teachers  and  superintendents  in  getting  adequate 
public  library  facilities. 

( b)  Devote  a  part  of  the  program  from  time  to  time  to  the  discussion  of  school 
matters. 

(c)  Visit  the  school,  note  condition  of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  kind  of  work  being  done,  and  study  how  the  school  plant  may  be  made 
more  efficient  for  community  service.  The  leaders  in  public  school  work 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  sympathetic  accord  with  modern  movements  toward 
making  the  school  function  in  the  life  of  the  entire  community,  and  wel- 
come organized  community  support  of  what  they  wish  to  do. 

(d)  Assist  by  permitting  the  use  of  the  farm  or  home  plant,  stock  and  machinery 
as  a  school  laboratory. 

(e)  Work  for  ample  playground  space  and  equipment. 

(f)  Cooperate  in  local  school  fairs,  exhibits,  etc. 

(g)  Provide  a  lecture  course. 

(h)     Plan  for  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 
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(i)  Cooperate  with  the  school  in  arranging  a  suitable  program  for  holidays 
and  special  days:  e.  g.,  a  patriotic  program  on  Washington's  birthday. 

(j)  Help  to  organize  a  chorus  or  an  orchestra  in  the  community.  Either  of 
these  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

2.  Health  and  Sanitation.  A  club  may  work  along  the  follow- 
ing lines; 

(a)  Assist  in  conducting  a  survey  of  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
community. 

(b)  Plan  for  courses  in  public  health  and  home  sanitation  to  be  given  by 
physicians  or  representatives  of  public  health  associations. 

( c )  Cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  planning  for  community  nurses,  physicians, 
hospitals. 

(d)  Plan  for  adequate  medical  inspection  of  schoolchildren. 

(e)  Insist  upon  standards  of  purity  in  food  supplies  purchased. 

(f)  Discussion  of  installation  of  a  water  system  in  a  farm  home. 

3.  Community  Beautification  and  Improvement. — Orderly  and 
well-considered  outdoor  beautification  in  communities  has  a  financial 
value  and  arouses  pride  in  the  community.  Some  of  the  following 
things  may  be  done: 

(a)  Plan  community  improvement  days. 

(b)  Organize  programs  for    uniform   beautification    of  public  highways  thru 
common  planting  of  community  selected  types  of  trees. 

(c)  Plan  artistic  bridges,  culverts,  guide  posts,  etc. 

(d)  Arrange  for  wholesale  purchase  of  standard  seed  for  beautifying  lawns, 
barnyards,  etc. 

(e)  Improve  churchyards,  cemeteries,  buildings. 

(f)  Plan  discussions  of  community  improvement. 

(g)  Plan  for  preservation  of  natural  bits  of  landscape  and  the  marking  of 
historical  spots. 

(h)     Plan  for  elimination  of  dangerous  railway  crossings. 

(i)  Discuss  the  road  situation  in  the  community.  Persons  familiar  with  road 
building,  as  county  surveyors  or  commissioners,  should  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  club  and  to  answer  questions  that  may  be  raised. 

4.  Recreation  and  Social  Life. — In  many  communities,  the 
young  people  complain  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  social  entertainment. 
The  isolation  in  the  country  is  the  cause  of  discontent  not  only  among 
the  boys  and  girls  but  also  among  the  older  people.  Men  and  women 
who  learn  to  play  together,  easily  work  together  and  they  remain  young. 
In  some  communities,  the  clubs  are  carrying  on  activities  along  the 
lines  mentioned  below:  • 

(a)  Plan  for  recreation  facilities  under  proper  auspices  for  both  village  and 
rural  communities. 

(b)  Community  picnics.  Make  arrangements  for  an  interesting  program  of 
games  or  contests.  There  will  be  people  of  all  ages  present  and  enter- 
tainment for  all  must  be  considered. 
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(c)  Homecomings  and  reunions  of  pupils  who  formerly  attended  the  district 
school  may  be  made  very  enjoyable  affairs,  if  carefully  planned. 

(d)  Literary  and  musical  entertainments,  training  in  folk  songs,  plays, 
pageants,  etc.,  tend  to  promote  a  wholesome  social  life  among  those  par- 
ticipating in  them. 

(e)  Plan  for  community  camping  grounds. 

(f  j  Discuss  plans  fqr  securing  a  community  house  or  hall  which  may  be  used 
for  club  meetings,  as  a  place  for  athletic  teams  to  practice,  for  holding 
farmers'  institutes,  and  all  meetings  that  will  help  to  solve  the  moral  and 
social  problems  of  the  small  communities. 

5.  Home  Economics.  —Professor  Carver  says:  "One  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  driving  people  from  the  country  to  the  city  is 
the  lack  of  household  conveniences  in  the  country  homes."  Therefore, 
the  club  which  can  find  ways  of  getting  these  conveniences  in  the  homes 
of  its  members  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  checking  the  movement 
from  country  to  city. 


V BusiiBeitii 

Club 


G\9tS/ 


-Ate- :>'-:» 


Display  of  Home  Making  Clubs  at  the  Madison  County  Fair. 

Under  certain  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  that  women  should 
have  their  own  separate  organization.  Sometimes,  a  separate  program 
for  women  at  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  community  organization 
seems  advisable.  There  are  many  topics  that  might  be  discussed  and 
plans  for  community  improvement  that  might  be  profitably  considered. 

The  following  activities  are  suggested: 

(a)  Contest  in  bread  making  among  the  club  members,  having  the  exhibit  and 
judging  at  the  regular  meeting  time  or  as  a  special  feature  of  some  open 
meeting.     (Judging  done  by  use  of  score  card.) 

(b)  Cooperation  with  the  school  in  conducting  a  food  exhibit  and  contest. 

(c)  Aid  in  serving  a  hot  lunch  for  the  school  children.  (Assistance  given  by 
Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University.) 

(d)  Demonstration  of  canning  vegetables  and  fruits. 

(e)^  Collection  of  textile  samples  for  a  permanent  exhibit  for  the  school  or 
library. 
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^f)     Fitliii)^  up  a  rest  room  in  town  tor  the  country  women. 

(g)  Practical  plans  for  improving  methods  of  disposing  of  human  wastes  at 
public  places  and  at  home. 

(h)  Arrange  for  a  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  (Assistance  given  by  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by  State  Board 
of  Health.  Columbus,  Ohio. ) 

(i)  Plan  an  exhibit  showing  need  for  caring  for  th^  teeth.  (Assistance  given 
by  State  Board  of  Health,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

(j)  Cooperate  with  the  school  in  planning  home  work  for  children  that  can  be 
credited  at  school. 

(k)  Help  equip  a  playground.  (Assistance  given  by  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Recreation 
Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ) 

(1)     Collection    of   old    furniture,    costumes,    utensils,    etc.,    for  a  permanent 

community  exhibit. 
(m)     Discussion  of  wall  decorations  and  furniture  for  the  farm  home. 

AGENCIES  THAT  MAY  BE  UTILIZED  IN  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

1.  Anti-Saloon  League,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  Ohio  Institute  of  Public  Efficiency,   F.  C.   Croxton 

Secretary,  Hartman  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3.  College  professors.    There  are  numerous  colleges  in  Ohio,  and  in  every  insti- 

tution there  are  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  ready  to  address  farmers' 
clubs  and  community  meetings. 

4.  County  and  other  public  officials  in  the  county  where  the  meeting  is  held. 

5.  Extension  Service,  College  of   Agriculture,    Ohio    State    University,    Clark   S. 

Wheeler,  Director,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6.  Good  Roads  Federation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  104  North  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

8.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
9!    State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

10.  State  Board  of  Health,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11.  State  Board  of  Charities,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12.  State  Highway  Commission,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

13.  State  Veterinarian's  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

14.  State  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

15.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16.  Sunday  School  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

These  agencies  are  glad  to  be  of  service  as  far  as  their  facihties 
will  permit,  and  they  have  a  message  which  will  broaden  the  point  of 
view  of  those  interested  in  listening  to  them.  Their  services  may  be 
obtained  for  traveling  expenses  and  local  entertainment. 

The  State  Library  maintains  a  circulating  department  which  sends 
sets  of  books  to  clubs  and  other  agencies  at  the  cost  of  transportation. 
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These  may  be  kept  for  several  months.  These  books  may  be  selected 
along  various  lines  so  that  they  will  interest  people  of  different  tastes 
and  ages. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DEBATE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  for  debate.  References  to  books, 
magazines,  bulletins,  and  newspapers  will  be  prepared  for  each  question 
upon  application  and  forwarded  promptly.  Address,  State  Library, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

That  dairying  is  more  profitable  than  beef-raising. 

That  a  single  tax  on  land  would  be  better  than  the  present  system 

of  taxation. 
That   raising   cattle    and   hogs    is   preferable    to   grain    farming, 
financially. 
Resolved:     That  coloring  in  oleomargarine  should  be  allowed. 

That  rural  sports  should  be  given  more  encouragement. 

That  the  civil  service  should   be  extended  to  all  departments  of 

the  Government  service. 
That  rural  schools  should  be  consolidated. 
That  it  is  more  desirable  to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

That  it  would  be  an  economy  to  have  a  water  system  in  every 
home. 

That  the   system  of  direct  primary  nomination  is  preferable   to 
that  of  nomination  by  convention. 
Resolved:    That  churches  in  the  open  country  should  be  abandoned. 

That  it  is  more  profitable  to  hog-off  corn  than  to  husk  and  feed  in 
the  yard. 

That  the  middleman  is  a  necessary  and  economical  factor  in 
marketing. 

That  the  retired  farmer  should  remain  in  the  country. 

That  labor  organizations  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  work- 
ing man. 

That  the  United  States  should  have  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws. 

That  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

That  the  jury  system  should  be  abolished. 

That  all  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  should  be  owned  and 

controlled  by  the  national  government. 
That    an   eight-hour   working   day  should  be  adopted  within  the 

United  States  by  law. 
That  Presidents  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years  and 

should  be  ineligible  for  re-election. 
That  church  property  should  not  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
That  governments  should  grant  old  age  pensions. 
That  the  state  should  furnish  books  and  school  supplies  to  pupils. 
That  socialism  is  preferable  to  the  present  order. 
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1. 

Resolved: 

2. 

Resolved: 

3. 

Resolved: 

4. 

Resolved: 

5. 

Resolved: 

6. 

Resolved: 

7. 

Resolved: 

8. 

Resolved: 

9. 

Resolved: 

10. 

Resolved: 

11. 

Resolved: 

12. 

Resolved: 

13. 

Resolved: 

14. 

Resolved: 

15. 

Resolved: 

16. 

Resolved: 

17. 

Resolved: 

18. 

Resolved: 

19. 

Resolved: 

20. 

Resolved: 

21. 

Resolved: 

22. 

Resolved: 

23. 

Resolved: 

24. 

Resolved: 

25. 

Resolved: 

SUBJECTS  FOR  PAPERS 

1.  Pork  Production. 

2.  Poultry  Raising. 

3.  Gardening. 

4.  Alfalfa  Raising. 

5.  Good  Roads. 

6.  Coninuinity  Cooperation. 

7.  Home  Management. 

8.  Making  Bread. 

9.  The  Kireless  Cooker. 

10.  Marketing  Eggs. 

11.  Using  the  Parcel  Post. 

12.  How  to  Revitalize  the  Country  Church. 

13.  Leaks  on  the  Farm. 

14.  Music  in  the  Home. 

15.  A  Home  Library. 

16.  Cooking  Meats. 

17.  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  Home. 

18.  Arranging  a  F"arm  Kitchen. 

19.  Preservation  of  our  Song  Birds. 

20.  Neighborhood  Music  Club. 

21.  Sweet  Clover. 

22.  Building  a  Dairy  Barn. 

23.  Curing  Meats. 

24.  Testing  Seeds. 

25.  Rural  Sports  and  Recreation. 

26.  Bee-Keeping. 

27.  The    Relation   of   the  Common    House  Fly    to   Contagious    and 

Infectious  Diseases. 

28.  Power  Machinery  to  Aid  the  Housewife. 

29.  School  Houses  as  Social  Centers. 

30.  Ice  Houses. 

31.  Hog  Cholera. 

32.  Early  History  of  Community. 

33.  Care  of  Milk. 

34.  Planning  and  Serving  Meals. 

35.  Lawn  Beautification. 

36.  Purebred  vs.  Scrub  Livestock. 

37.  Use  of  the  Incubator. 

38.  Conveniences  in  the  Home. 

39.  Milking  Machines. 

40.  Foods  for  Invalids. 

41.  Points  on  choosing  Textiles. 

42.  Canning  Fruits. 

43.  Canning  Vegetables. 

44.  Cooking  for  Threshers. 

45.  Deep  vs.  Shallow  Plowing. 

46.  Raising  Strawberries. 

47.  Drainage. 

48.  Naming  the  Farm. 

49.  Neighborhood  Entertainments. 

50.  Conservation  of  Forests. 

51.  Conservation  of  Soil. 

52.  What  the  State  is  Doing  for  Farmers. 

53.  The  Silo. 

54.  Crops  for  Silage. 

55.  Marketing  Dairy  Products. 

SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  USE  IN  COMMUNITY  CLUBS 

A.     Education 

1.     Dressier,  F.  B.,  "Rural  Schoolhouses."    Bulletin  No.  12,  1914,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.     50c. 
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2.  Hodges,  W.  T.,  "Important  Features  in  Rural  School    Improvement."     Bulletin 

No.  25,  1914,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.     10c. 

3.  Monahan,  A.  C,  "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of    Pupils 

at  Public  Expense."     Bulletin  No.  30,  1914,    U.    S.    Bureau    of   Education 
Washington,  D.  C,     25c. 

4.  True,  A.  C,  "Some  Problems  of  the  Rural  Common  School."    22  pp.  U.  S.    De- 

partment of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1901,  pp.  133-154,    Also,  Separate,  233,  5c. 

5.  "Testing  Farm  Seeds  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Rural  School."     Farmers'  Bulletin 

No.  428,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     5c. 

6.  Betts,  G.  H.,  and  Hall,  O.  E.,     "Better  Rural  Schools."    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1914.     $1.25. 

7.  Carney,  Mabel,     "Country  Life  and  the  Country  School."  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 

Chicago,  1913.     $1.25. 

8.  Eggleston,  J.  D.,  and  Bruere,  R.  W..  "The   Work  of  the  Rural  School."     Harper 

&  Bros..  New  York,  N.  Y.    $1.00. 

9.  Kern,  O.  J.,  "Among  Country  Schools."     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     $1.50. 

B.     Health  and  Sanitation 

1.  Bashore.  H.  B.,  "The  Sanitation  of  a  Country  Home."    J.  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 

York,  N.  Y.     $1.00. 

2.  Fisher,    H.    W.,    "Making   Life    Worth  While."     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 

York.     $1.20. 

3.  Gulick  and  Ayre,  "Medical  Inspection  of  Schools."     Charities  Publication  Com- 

mittee, New  York.     $1.00. 

4.  Harris,  L.  H.,  "Health  on   the    Farm."     Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  31  East  Twenty- 

seventh  St.,  New  York.     75c. 

5.  Hutchinson,    Woods,  "Community   Hygiene."     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.,   Boston, 

Mass.     60c. 

6.  Holt,  L.  E.,  "The    Care    and  Feeding  of  Children."     D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New 

York,  N.  Y.     75c. 

7.  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  "The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child."     Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

Boston,  Mass.    $1.65. 

Bulletins 

1.  The  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Gulick,  L.  H.,  "Exercise  and  Rest."     Russell  Sage  Foundation  Bulletin,  R  76, 105 

East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    5c. 

3.  Hood.  Thos.  D.,  "Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Children."  525  West  120th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Bauman,  J.  E.,  The  Abatement  of  Nuisances. 

McCampbell,  E.  F.,  The  Conservation  of  Public  Health. 

Carrington,  T.  S.,  Directions  for  Living  and  Sleeping  in  the  Open  Air. 

McDowell,  R.  F.,  The  Disposal  of  Municipal  Wastes  in  Small  Cities  and 

Villages. 
Vaughan,  V.  C,  The  Doctor's  Dream. 
Howard,  L.  O.,  The  House  Fly,  Carrier  of  Disease. 
McCampbell,  E.  F.,  Important  Facts  About  Common  Transmissible  Diseases. 
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Hayhurst.  E.  R..  Occupational  Diseases  in  their  Relation  to  Rural  Districts 

Carver,  R.  J..  Practical  Food  Inspection. 

Dittoe,  W.  H..  Relative  Values  <>f  Improvements  Affcctinti;  the  Sanitation  of 

Villages. 
Durrell.  K.  S.,  Adams.  D.  E.,  Groeinger,  W.  C,  Sanitary    Regulations  for 

Townships    and    Villages,    Sewage    Disposal  for  Residences,  with    Notes 

on  Plumbing. 
.Adams,  1).  E.,  Sewage  Disposal  for  School  Buildings.     What  You  Should 

Know  About  It. 

5.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 

(a)     Department  Bulletin  No.  57,  Water  Supply,  Plumbing,  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal of  Country  Homes.     10c. 

( b  1     Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  270,  Modem  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home 
5c. 

(c)     Warren,  George  M.,  "Sewage  Disposal  on  the    Farm,"  in    Yearbook, 
1916,  pp.  347-373. 

C.     Community  Beautification  and  Improvement 

1.  Corbett,  Lee   Cleveland,  "Plants   as   a  Factor  in  Home  Adornment"  U.  S.  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1902,  pp.  501-518 

2.  Corbett,  Lee  Cleveland,  "Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds."     U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  185.     5c. 

3.  Cruickshank,  R.  B.,  "Beautifying  the  Farm  Home."     Agricultural  College  Ex- 

tension Service  Bulletin,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4.  Hill,  George  Griswold,  "Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings."     U.  S.  De- 

partment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  126. 

5.  The  Road  Drag  and  How  It  Is  Used,  Farmers'  Bulletin  597,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture.    5c. 

6.  Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  Country  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bulletin  246.     10c. 

7.  Benefits  of  Improved  Roads,  Farmers'  Bulletin  505,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

culture.   5c. 

8.  Trees  for  Shade,    Shelter,    and    Ornament,    Agricultural    College    Extension 

Service,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9.  Ely,  Helena  Rutherford,  "A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden."     The  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.     $1.75. 

10.  Fernow,  Bernard  E.,  "The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawns,  Streets,  and  Parks."  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910.    $2.00. 

11.  Fletcher,  Austin  Bradstreet,  "Macadam  Roads."  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture, Farmers'  Bulletin  338.     5c. 

12.  Judson,  William  Pierson,  "Road  Preservation  and  Dust  Prevention."     The   En- 

gineering News,  New  York.  1908.    $1.50. 

13.  Page,  L.  W.,  "Roads,  Paths,  and  Bridges."  Sturgis   &   Walton  Co.,  New   York. 

1912.     75c. 

14.  Pinchot.  Gifford,  "The  Training  of  a  Forester."     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,    Philadel- 

phia.    $1.00. 

15.  Powell,  E.  P.,  "The  Country  Home."     Doubleday,  Page,  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

16.  Spalding,  Frederick  P.,  "A  Textbook  on  Roads  and  Pavements."  J.  Wiley  &  Sons, 

New  York.     1908.     $2.00. 
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D.     Recreation  and  Social  Life 

1.  Carver,  T.  N.,  "The  Organization  of  a  Rural  Community."  Yearbook  Separate 

632,  1914  Yearbook,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Galpin,  C.  J.,  "Rural  Social  Centers  in  Wisconsin."    Also,  other  bulletins  deal- 

ing with  social  surveys  and  rural  social  problems.     Agricultural  College  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  Persons,  Silas,  "Rural  Recreation  Through  the  Church."    The  Playground  and 

Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.     10c. 

4.  Summers,  Miss  Maude,  "Stories  for  Children."     The  Playground  and  Recrea- 

tion Association  of  America.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.     5c. 

5.  Bailey,    L.    H.,    "The    Country    Life  Movement  in  the  United  States."    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25. 

6.  Bancroft,  Jessie  H.,  "Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium." 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  64  Fifth  Ave.,New  York.  $1.50. 

7.  Butterfield,  K.  L.,  "Chapters  in    Rural    Progress,"  The  University  of  Chicago 

Press.     Price,  $1.00. 

8.  Curtis,  H.  S.,  "Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country,"  Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.25. 

9.  Fiske,  G.  W.,  "The   Challenge    of  the  Country,"  Association   Press,    124  East 

Twenty-eighth  St.,  New  York.     Price  75c. 

10.  Stern,  Renee  B.,  "Neighborhood  Entertainments,"  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  New 

York.     Price,  $1.00. 

11.  Wilson,  W.  H.,  "The    Church    of   the    Open    Country,"  Missionary    Education 

Movement,  1.56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     Price,  60c. 

12.  Our  Holidays,  Their  Meaning  and  Spirit:  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.     Century 

Company,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York.     Price,  65c. 

13.  "Report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission,"  Sturgis  &   Walton  Co..   New  York. 

Price,  75c. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Journal  of  Home  Economics  (Has  a  department  for  housekeepers).  Subscription, 
$2.00  per  year.  Published  by  American  Home  Economics  Association,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bulletins  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  cost  from  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Department,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Outline  of  Home  Economics  for  Club  Study. 

Textiles  and  Dress. 

Home  Laundering. 

Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes. 

School  Exhibits. 

Planning  of  Meals. 

Fresh  Vegetables  for  Winter. 

School  Lunches. 

Available  Literature  on  Home  Economics. 

Rose,  "Feeding  the  Family."     Macmillan  Co.,  1916.    $2.10. 

Rose,  "The  Children's  Food."  New  York  Section  of  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  19  West  44th  St.     5c. 
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Gibbs,  "Household  Textiles."     Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Huntington  Chamber,  Boston, 

Mass.,  1912.    $1.25. 
Daniels,  "F'urnishing  a  Modest  Home."     1908,  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

$1.00. 

COUNTY  FEDERATION    OF  RURAL  CLUBS 

Sometimes  it  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  organize  a  county 
federation  of  rural  clubs.  This  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  there 
are  at  least  seven  rural  clubs  in  the  county.  If  an  organization  exists  in 
the  county  which  can  be  used,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  form  a  new 
one. 


'.  *^ 


^^ 


PIG  CLUBS- HOME'' ^" 


The  Young  ^[en's  Christian  Association  Headquarters  at   Madison   County   Fair. 

It  is  advised  that  the  county  federation  of  cluSs  should  have  a 
summer  meeting  which  should  be  devoted  to  outdoor  recreation  and 
social  enjoyment,  and  a  two-day  meeting  during  the  winter,  which  will 
be  for  conference  on  rural  life  matters.  Local  speakers  may  be  secured, 
and  speakers  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  Experiment  Station 
are  ready  to  assist  in  such  programs. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent  are  valuable  advisors  of  rural  clubs  and  of  a  county  federation. 

The  federated  clubs  of  a  county  should  have  an  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair.  The  meetings  will  help  to  get  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  county  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  will  be  a  step  towards 
getting  greater  unity  among  country  people. 
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